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Among the States 


Special Virginia Session.—Governor Battle has called the 
General Assembly into special session, to convene De- 
cember 2, for the purpose of reapportioning legislative 
districts. The Governor had written the legislators to 
ask their opinions on the calling of a session and, il 
called, the matters to be considered. A majority of both 
houses favored the session; most members expressed the 
view that only redistricting and emergency measures 
should be considered. 


e 
Massachusetts Legislation.—Record budgetary and bond 
issue expenditures were approved by the 1952 session of 
the Massachusetts General Court. The regular and sup 
plementary 1953 totalled approxi 
mately S2g2 million. In addition, bond issues were au 
thorized as follows: regular million; 
S200 million; building outlay bonds 


budgets for fiscal 


road bonds—S20o0 
new toll-road bonds 

$34.3 million. New taxes included an additional seven 
tenths of a cent per gallon on gasoline. A six-year ex 
tension of the program of state aid in building local 
schools was approved. Minimum salaries for teachers 
were increased from 52,100 to $2,300 in smaller commu 
nities and from $2,300 to $2,500 in more populous areas 
\ recess study Commission was set up to investigate the 
advisability of a state-operated IV station for educa 
tional purposes. 

\ 75-cents-an-hour minimum wage law was_ passed, 
wage boards being permitted, however, to set wages as 
low as 65 cents in certain industries. The debt limit ol 
cities and towns was doubled. The state veterans’ hous 
ing program was expanded by $25 million. Maximum 
truck weights on the highways were increased to 60,000 
pounds. The new turnpike authorization was for a toll 
road from east to west, with connections to through 
ways and parkways in New York and Connecticut, 

The Departments of Education and Public Wellare 
were streamlined. Reports of the “Litthe Hoover Com 
mission” on other phases of governmental organization 


were expected to be taken up at the 1953 session. 


Voting Legislation.—Iwenty-six states have legislation 
specifically permitting workers to take time from thei 
jobs to vote. The states are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. The laws vary from state to 
state. Thirteen of the states expressly prohibit deduction 
from the worker's the time needed to vote, 
and two others do so except lor workers employed on an 
hourly basis. The limit for time off to vote is from two 
to four hours and the employer is entitled to designate 


wages lor 


the hours of absence. 


Utah Reapportionment Study.—Members of the Utah 
Legislative Council recently adopted for purposes of 
“public hearing and debate” a plan to reapportion rep. 
resentation in the state legislature. ‘The task of recom 
mending an acceptable reapportionment plan was as 
signed to the council by the 1951 legislature. The coun 
cil has approved the drafting of legislation that would 
cut House membership from sixty to fifty-seven and the 
Senate’s from twenty-three to twenty-one. 


Oregon Code Revision.—The first complete revision 
of the Oregon code in the state’s history will be pre 
to the 1953 legislature for approval. The 1949 
legislature authorized the revision and created a revision 
council of several outstanding Oregon attorneys. Appro- 


priations totalling $279,753 were voted for the work by 


sented 


the 1949 and 1951 legislatures. The new code text proba 
bly will require three or four volumes, with two others 
and the index. The 


collateral information 


present Oregon code comprises ten volumes plus session 


needed for 


laws since 


Kentucky Services Division.—.\ new Kentucky division 
of services was established by executive order of Gover 
nor Wetherby in September. It will centralize services 
to Kentucky state agencies previously given by several 
separate divisions. The new unit, lodged in the State 
Department of Finance, will provide mail and messenger 
service, maintenance and custody for state office build 
ings, offset-printing for agencies which do not have thei 
own equipment, and a central store to sell ofhice supplies 
that 


charged with maintenance and custody of buildings, in 


to other state agencies. Its largest section will be 


cluding provision of janitor and elevator service, repairs 
and outside maintenance. The 
in the recently constructed Capitol Annex, began opera 


new division, its offices 
tions immediately with emergency funds provided by the 


Governor. 


Centralized Phone Service Considered in Oklahoma.— 
\ report recently submitted at the request of Governor 
Johnston Murray recommends installation of a central- 
ized telephone system to serve all ofhces in the Oklahoma 
state capitol and adjacent office buildings. The plan in 
volves a central switchboard system and dial switching 
equipment. Seventeen decentralized switchboards now 
in use would be removed. Adoption of the plan, it is 
reported, will provide more adequate service (including 
“round-the-clock” service on outgoing and interconnect 
ing calls) and savings of about one-fifth on monthly 
charges for local service and equipment, now running 


about $5,300. 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Stale governments increasingly are turning to visual aids as tools for effective 
communication in many phases of their activity—to improve the training and 


raise the competence of their own personnel and to enhance reporting to the 

public on governmental operations and problems. Rachel M. Goetz, Visual 

Aids Consultant of the Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago, reports 

im this article on the kinds of visual and audio-visual aids the states ave using, 

from talking movies to graphics and poster displays, and of the uses to which 
they are putting them. 


State Governments 


By Racuet M. Goetz 


ISUAL Alps have moved out from under the 


Visual Aids and 
can contribute much to the learning process. Vis 
ualization, particularly when accompanied by! 


“gadgets-and-gimmicks” label and into the 

role ot trusted tools of state administration. 
State production and distribution of films have 
become big business. Effective use of typography, 
graphics and display techniques is appearing all 
over the governmental landscape. Radio and tele- 
vision, coming into wide use in governmental re- 
porting and public discussion, are drawing still 
tighter the links that bind the new tools of com- 
munication to governmental operations. 

The whole of this story has yet to be pieced to- 
ecther. However, soundings made by the Explora- 
tory Visual Aids Project of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House in Chicago point to visual aids 
as increasingly useful tools of state administration. 
These soundings are the basis of this article. 

Every state in the Union is in the business of 
producing or distributing films, or both. All forty- 
cight states operate at least one 16mm. film rental 
library each, and nine states operate half a dozen 
or more. There are more than 270 of these state- 
owned libraries, and they circulate nearly 130,000 
films. State colleges and universities in thirty-three 
states have developed their own film producing 
units, and many state departments have produced 
or sponsored films. 

Visual aids began to loom large on the govern- 
mental horizon in World War II. The require- 
ments of mass military training and stepped-up de- 
lense production forced governmental trainers and 
information officers to adopt every possible training 
device. They leaned heavily on the experience that 
had been accumulated by schools and industry. 
“Visuals” came through with flying colors both for 
skill training and in public information programs. 

It has been demonstrated that good visual aids 
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sound, is more efficient than mere words in putting 
ideas across. Facts and their relationships can be 
made more understandable and more memorable 
Learning is speeded, and retention is demonstrably 
greater. Visual aids, notably motion pictures, can 
produce an emotional impact that etches thei 
messages deeply into the consciousness of the viewer 
School systems, both public and private, hav 
come to accept audio-visual media as indispensable 
teaching standard reference lists some 
10,000 educational films. Industry claims produc 
tion of an additional 150,000 films, and other oc 
cupational groups, including churches and_ trade 
unions, have come to lean heavily on visual aids. , 
The federal government has produced 7,000 films 
It is therefore scarcely surprising that state gov 
ernments and their local subdivisions are experi 
menting with these new devices. A questionnair 
sent to thirty-two selected municipalities uncovered 
512 films in actual use, sixty-three of them pro 
duced by the cities themselves. In state govern 
ments the story is still more impressive; states are 


tools; a 


becoming very important users, producers and dis 
tributors of films and other visual aids. 


States as Film Distributors 

N. ‘RLY half of the 271 state-operated film li | 
braries are to be found under the aegis of the audio- 
visual centers of state colleges and universities. De 

partments such as health, welfare, highways, con | 
servation, education and commerce also have film | 
rental libraries. The Directory of 2.000 16mm. Film 

Libraries, published by the United States Office of 

Education, reveals the following facts: 
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Visual Aids and State Governments 


Firms IN RENTAL Orprratep By 
STATE AGENCIES 
Number of Number of 


State Agency Libraries Films 
State Colleges and Universities 131 90,253 
State Departments of 

Education (other) 30,591 
State Departments of Health 

(including Mental Health) 37 7.490 
State Departments of Welfare 2 10 
State Departments of Conservation = § 100 
State Departments of Highways 2 bo 
Miscellaneous State Departments 7 701 


Total 271 129,205 


The nine states operating more than six libraries 
each are California, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, 
New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas and 
Virginia. Virginia operates seventy-four film rental 
libraries at strategic schools throughout the state. 


States as Film Producers 


| picture production by state governments 
is a recent phenomenon. Facts concerning it are 
less complete than the story of film library opera- 
tion, but fragmentary evidence points to opera- 
tions of sizeable dimensions. A report by the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association, Motion Pictures 
and Film Strips Produced by American Educa- 
tional Institutions, indicates that 431 films have 
been produced by state universities and colleges in 
thirty-three states. California led the field with 
sixty-three; New York followed with fifty-six, forty- 
eight of them shorts; Indiana produced forty-one, 
Georgia thirty-eight, Ohio thirty-five, Nebraska 
twenty-six and Virginia twenty. 

Film production on this scale involves substan- 
tial sums of money. Costs can run from $1,000 for 
a “home-made” film to $30,000 or $35,000 for a 
half-hour professional production in full color and 
sound, Even if all their pictures were made at the 
minimum rate of $1,000 each, state colleges and 
universities would have spent something like halt 
a million dollars on motion picture production. 

State-sponsored films frequently are produced on 
contract by the state itself or by private groups 
with state sanction. These films fall into two cate- 
gories: those for public information and those for 
in-service training. 

In the public information category three types 
are to be found: promotional films; public report- 
ing films, dealing with the various facets of state 
governmental operations—legislative processes, tax 
and fiscal matters, institutional operation, etc.; 
films on governmental problems such as health, 
mental health, education, traffic safety, recreation 
and housing. 
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Promotional films got their start as edited news 
reels or travelogues. State recreation areas are fa- 
vorite subjects, along with kaleidoscopic surveys 
of the industrial, commercial and natural resources 
of the states. Films in this category include The 
Oyster and Virginia (Virginia State Department of 
Education); Winter in New York State (New York 
State Department of Commerce, shown to 1,271 
audiences and 2,610,902 people); The Year's at the 
Spring in Missouri (Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development, shown 2,736 times in two years 
to 339,329 people); HzO New York; Make It in 
Massachusetts (Massachusetts Development and In- 
dustrial Commission); Jdyllwild School of Music; 
Minnesota Document; Your Indiana State Parks; 
Oklahoma Industry; Our lowa; Your Heritage on 
the Old Mississippi; Nebraska History; Our State 
Capitol (Virginia). 

More recently, films have conveyed the opera- 
tions of less obvious phases of state government. 
Pennsylvania State Government in Action (pro- 
duced by Pennsylvania State College for the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania) pioneered 
in this effort. A series on laws and courts is sched- 
uled for production by the University of Indiana. 
The Illinois Division of Department Reports oper- 
ates its own small film-loan library. 

In 1949 Kentucky’s Department of Revenue en- 
gaged in an interesting experiment. It prepared a 
minute-and-a-half film trailer on the state income 
tax for showing in commercial theaters at tax- 
return filing time. The film described briefly the 
services paid for by the income tax. Results were 
so satisfactory in terms of stepped-up filing of re- 
turns that in the next year the department spon- 
sored another trailer, with color film and _profes- 
sional actors instead of home talent. 

State finance problems are the subject of a film 
currently in production by the Illinois State Audi- 
tor’s Office. 

The legislative process is described in at least one 
film, Wisconsin Makes Its Laws—widely used among 
schools across the nation—and one film-strip, The 
Michigan Legislature in Action. 

In the public reporting field, films for schools 
lead all the rest. They appear annually and range 
broadly from the primary to the college, profes- 
sional and adult-education levels. Many state col- 
leges use films to hold the interest of their alumni 
and to orient new students. At first these films were 
simply records of athletic events, but recent re- 
leases are much more broadly conceived and are 
designed as part of official orientation programs. 
State educational institutions which produce ori- 
entation films include San Diego State College, 
University of North Carolina, North Dakota State 
Normal College, Ohio State University, University 
of Oklahoma, University of Tennessee, University 
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of Utah, Georgia State Women’s College, Vandal 
Campus (Idaho), Washington University, Univer- 
sity of Florida, University of California (Berkeley), 
Virginia State College and Massachusetts State 
Teachers College. 

State educational institutions also have prepared 
teaching films which range as broadly as Bookward 
Ho (about bookmobiles for rural 2reas of Iowa), 
Better Schools for Rural Wisconsin, Education of 
Exceptional Children (University of Illinois), 
Feeble Minded (Minnesota), Siamese Basic Sounds 
(Wisconsin), How to Keep Your Bulletin Board 
Alive (Ohio State University), Hast Any Philos- 
ophy in Thee? (University of Southern California) 
and River Valley Archeology (University of 
Georgia). The three R’s, foreign languages, history, 
recreation, sports, arts and crafts all have been 
subjects of state-produced teaching films. 

State departments of conservation and natural 
resources entered the film field early. The list here 
is long. It includes such productions as Florida 
Wealth or Water (Florida Resource-Use Education 
Project), Resources Limited (New Jersey) and Dirt 
Cheap (Virginia). 

Farm and rural life also has been a favorite 
subject for state film productions. There are films 
on all branches of agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry, land use, marketing, etc., including such 
titles as Farming to Stay (Alabama Agricultural 
Extension Service); Farm Sewage Disposal System 
(Nebraska); Building a New Community (Univer- 
sity of Tennessee); Twelve Months Green (Missis 
sippi Agricultural Extension Service, Mississippi 
Experimental Station); Cotton Mechanization 
(Mississippi Agricultural Extension Service, M issis- 
sippi Experimental Station); and Tommie’s New 
Crop (Georgia State Department of Forestry). 

Health and mental health currently are receiving 

a great deal of emphasis. The International Film 
Bureau reports that one-half of the states have 
produced or are producing films in these fields. 
Notable among them are Welton, a Healthy Com- 
munity (Washington); Feeling All Right (South- 
ern Educational Film Production Service of Geor- 
gia, for the Mississippi State Board of Health); 
Best Food in Town (one of a series on food han- 
dling sanitation, produced for the Texas State 
Department of Health); Mr. Williams Wakes Up 
(North Carolina Department of Health); She Also 
Serves (Public Health Nursing in cooperation with 
the Indiana State Department of Public Health). 

Some of the most useful films in the mental 

- health field have been state-sponsored. These in- 
clude Palmour Street (Georgia State Department 
of Health), Angry Boy (Michigan Department of 
Mental Health and the National Association of 
Mental Health), Problem Children (Ohio Depatt- 
ment of Public Health), /t’s Time to Grow Up 


State Government 


(Georgia) and Grief (New York University). These 
films are mature productions to which state admin. 
istration, psychology, psychiatry and the art of the 
cinema all have contributed. 

Nor has the welfare field been overlooked. Thus 
we have County and Community Recreation in 
Action (Indiana University), Tar Heel Family 
(North Carolina Resource-Use Education Commis. 
sion) and Our Name Is Durham (North Carolina 
film on community chests). 

State-sponsored films on public works deal with 
water supply, water pollution and highway con. 
struction and maintenance. For example: Tale of 
Twin Cities (water pollution, Minnesota), Waters 
of the Commonwealth (Pennsylvania), Snow Road 
(Colorado), Throughway to Tomorrow (New 
York), Pennsylvania Turnpike (Pennsylvania) and 
Pathways for New Jersey (New Jersey). 

In New York, besides the colleges and universi- 
ties, films have been sponsored by the State 
Throughway Commission, State Youth Commis- 
sion, State Department of Commerce, Port of New 
York Authority, Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, State Commission on Non-Discrimination, 
State Workmen's Compensation Board and _ State 
Conservation Department. Nor would any account 
ol state producing activities be complete without 
mention of the pioneering and fully professional 
work by the Southern Educational Film Produc. 
tion Service of the University of Georgia. It has 
produced films that have made a real contribution 
to southern education and the social welfare field. 


Cooperative Projects in the Governmental Film Field 


we production is a costly and technical busi- 
ness. Professional estimates begin at $1,000 per 
minute for sound and color. These charges have 
forced state governments into various types ol co- 
operative arrangements to share costs and pool 
resources: cooperative sponsoring and _ financing 
arrangements between state departments and _ the 
federal government, between states and _ jurisdic- 
tions within states, and between governmental 
agencies and private groups. The reach of these 
arrangements has not begun to be charted. A few 
examples will indicate the future potential they 
have as visual aids in state government. 

Cooperation with the federal government is 
growing both in the distribution and production 
of films. United States government films are broadly 
available through state and regional offices of sev- 
eral federal agencies. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, for example, operates more than seventy-five 
film libraries across the nation, the United States 
Public Health Service about fifty and the Farm 
Credit Administration twelve. 


The Bureau of State Services of the United States 
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Visual Aids and State Governments 


Public Health Service has worked out cooperative 
arrangements with several states that are bearing 
fruit in the production of important films on 
heart disease, cancer, dental health and mental 
health. At least one of these, Challenge: Science 
Against Cancer, is being produced with the co- 
operation of the National Film Board of Canada, 
an official organ of the Canadian government. The 
Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency 
has cooperated with Virginia in producing First as 
a Child (rehabilitation of the crippled child), and 
We See Them Through (convalescent care for 
rheumatic lever). 

Educational film companies such as Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films and Coronet have released films 
on selected cities, regions and resources that find 
wide use in the states to which they apply. Health 
films also are being produced in cooperation with 
such commercial companies as Association Films 
and Castle Films, and with industrial companies as 
well. The School That Learned To Eat, produced 
by the University of Georgia in cooperation with 
General Mills, was awarded a prize as one of the 
best educational documentaries. 

A most interesting bit of cooperative machinery 
has developed through the establishment of the 
Mental Health Film Board. It works out the spon- 
soring and production arrangements between state 
governments, producers, professionals and mental 
health professional associations. A series of state- 
financed films are in preparation through the good 
offices of this board. Several already have been re- 
leased, including Angry Boy, in cooperation with 
Michigan, The Steps of Age, in cooperation with 
North Carolina, and Fears of Children, in coopera- 
tion with the Oklahoma State Department of Pub- 
lic Health and the National Association for Mental 
Health. 

Direct cooperation with private professional 
groups also is developing. High Wall, on the effects 
of prejudice, was sponsored jointly by the Illinois 
Department of Public Instruction, the Illinois De- 
partment of Mental Health and the Anti-Defama- 
tion League. 


Training Films for State and Local Governments 


Il, THE field of training films it is difficult to piece 
together the story of state governmental activity, 
for many of the films currently in use do not appear 
in rental libraries or in the usual film listings. 
However, state-sponsored training films are used in 
many states. Examples include City of the Sick 
(Ohio Department of Public Welfare, training film 
lor psychiatric aids); Fire Call (professional ws. 
volunteer companies, Georgia); More Dangerous 
Than Dynamite (by the Fire Marshal of California); 
Our Greatest Heritage (slide film to accompany a 
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manual for election clerks, used in training in 
every county of Michigan). Films on the use of 
visual aids have been produced by the Universities 
of Ohio, Indiana, lowa and Wisconsin. Ohio State’s 
Teaching Aids Laboratory conducts a rental library 
of 300 films. lowa’s film on underwater conduits is 
widely used in the public works field. Films are 
being shown to heighten legislative interest in such 
pressing problems as traffic control. 

While an occasional jurisdiction is producing its 
own training films, the chief resources in this field 
are the hundreds of pre-existing films that are used 
by or are potentially useful to state and local gov- 
ernments. These come from the federal government, 
from industry and from the educational film field. 
One index of training films lists some 3,000 titles. 

Recent technical developments bid fair to extend 
still further the usefulness of training films. Now 
on the market are 16mm. sound motion picture pro- 
jecto.s which will take a magnetic band, much like 
that of a tape recorder, which can be striped onto 
the edge of regular film. This development makes 
it possible to substitute a new sound track for the 
original one, and thus to re-edit films with ease. 

In fire and police training and in trafhic safety 
there are literally hundreds of useful training films. 
Police training films include such fascinating titles 
as: Foot Patrol, Arrest, Behind the Wheel, Defen- 
sive Tactics, Intoxication Tests, Know Your Money 
(on counterfeiting), Margin of Victory (pistol prac- 
tice), Man on Horseback, Police Baton, Safe Cracker 
at Work, Shakedown and Handcuffing Procedure, 
Techniques of Arrest, They're Always Caught 
(laboratory devices for crime detection), Fidelity of 
Report (an especially interesting film for police 
training, reporting an audience-participation dem- 
onstration of accuracy of observation and report). 
These films can be supplemented by borrowings 
from the Army in such areas as civilian delense, 
first aid, disaster control, communications center 
procedures, etc. There are scores of other poten- 
tially useful titles in subject matters related to 
technical police training: operation of local police 
departments, court systems, inspection procedures, 
adult and juvenile delinquency, alcoholics, nar- 
cotics, minority group problems and human rela- 
tions. 

Traffic safety films are an even richer resource. 
The National Safety Council leads this field, but 
its listings can be supplemented from many public 
and private sources. Minnesota’s Department ol 
Highways operates a film loan library of traffic 
safety films; so does Oregon's Traffic Safety Divi- 
sion. The total of useful traffic safety films cer- 
tainly is well over 125. These cover such varying 
subjects as causes of accidents, safety rules for 
pedestrians and bicycles, law enforcement, com- 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Safety on our highways is a perennial problem among all the states, and far 
from a waning one as motor vehicle registrations increase year after year— 
from 41.2 million in 1948 to 44.7 million in 1949, 49.2 million in 1950 and 
51.9 million in 1951. Two of the states with outstanding records in highway 
safety have been Colorado and Connecticut. How they have worked to establish 
those records is the subject of the articles beginning on this and the next page. 


Connecticut’s Trafhc 
Safety Program 


By WILLIAM M. GREENE 


Director, Connecticut Safety Commission 


VER THE years many inquiries are received 

by the Connecticut Safety Commission as 

to the means by which our state manages 
to record such relatively successful traffic safety 
effort. Attention has been drawn to the Connecticut 
Traffic Safety Program by the fact that for years it 
has been rated comparatively highly by the Na- 
tional Safety Council in its objective evaluations. 
We have been asked whether Connecticut does not 
have the answer for other states seeking more el- 
fective methods of working for trafhic safety. Re- 
cently, for example, we were asked how much of 
our success results from such tools as radar, al- 
cometer, traffic towers on state highways, special 
admonitory signs, etc. 

The answer to all such questions is a simple one. 

The Connecticut program contains no elements 
not known to all other states and activated gen- 
erally by traffic safety agencies of other states. Our 
program, indeed, is based in general on the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s “Operation Safety” schedule. 

To all the queries the Connecticut Safety Com- 
mission, as the state’s statutory coordinating agency 
for all phases of accident prevention effort except 
industrial, has replied frankly that we have no 
secret methods, no extraordinary means. What- 
ever success has been achieved is due to (1) con- 
tinually stronger organization of state and munici 
pal official activities and (2) keeping everlastingly 
at it. Connecticut’s measure of success is a tribute 
to the state and municipal officials who have 
merged their respective efforts. 

Since 1937, when the state submitted its first 
report to the National Safety Council, it has never 
been out of the running except once—in 1941, 
when not even an “honorable mention” was earned. 
For all other years the Connecticut program has 
rated. Connecticut has been the only state in the 
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nation to win the Grand Award of the council five 
times. Two of those premier ratings were consecu- 
tive, in 1946 and 1947. Seven times Connecticut 
has taken first place in the Eastern Division of the 
National Safety Council contest. 

Since 1944, when our state enrolled in the Pedes- 
trian Protection Contest sponsored by the American 
Automobile Association, Connecticut has won its 
Grand Award three times and placed first in its 
division four times. In only one year, 1945, did the 
state fail to place, and that year the A.A.A. awarded 
a special citation to Connecticut ‘>; comprehensive 
pedestrian safety effort. Seven times out of the 
eight years the A.A.A. has awarded a citation to 
the staff of the State Safety Commission for leader- 
ship in pedestrian safety promotion. 

Such honors come to the Safety Commission, 
however, only because it is the coordinating agency 
which acts as state representative for such competi- 
tions. Credit for the recognition is just as much due 
to the State Departments of Education, Highways, 
Motor Vehicles and State Police—the functioning 
state agencies through which safety activities are 
channeled. 


Be BAsIC reason for Connecticut progress in traf- 
fic safety lies in the correlated activities of state 
agencies, which develop a_ hard-hitting, timely 
schedule of effort, which utilize new ideas and 
facilities to dramatize the activities and which, in 
an interesting and colorful manner, arouse and 
retain public support for measures to produce max- 
imum safety on streets and highways. 

There was an old army saying about a company 
being only as good as its captain. That can be ap- 

(Continued on page 258) 
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Trafic Accident Prevention— 
The Colorado Method 


By F. Ross Brown 


Executive Assistant to the Governor 


and 


WILLIAM S. FouLtis 


Executive Director, Colorado Highway Safety Council 


NE OF the most positive challenges to public 

action in the United States today is the 

need to reduce traffic accidents. The pri- 
mary responsibility in accepting this challenge rests 
with government, particularly state government. 
The many technical and administrative phases that 
become involved in traffic-accident prevention are 
beyond the province of the federal government and 
outside the limitation of city and county govern- 
ment. Obvious examples are the issuance of license 
plates, examination and re-examination of appli- 
cants for drivers’ licenses, enactment and enforce- 
ment of motor vehicle laws, obtaining and proper 
compilation of accident reports, and financial re- 
sponsibility statutes. 

Essentially the existence of any government on 
any level is justified only if it does something for 
a citizen which that citizen cannot do better for 
himself. The recognized structure of state govern- 
ment is in terms of such major functions as educa- 
tion of our children, taxation for government essen- 
tials, construction of highways, protection of public 
health and welfare, and many others. Since the 
formation of our early state governments, the rap- 
idly changing and increasingly complex society has 
demanded adaptations of our governmental struc- 
ture. The motor age and its many millions of motor 
vehicles have contributed as much toward this 
change in our social and economic life as any one 
other factor. The adaptation to this development 
must be positive and constructive; it is the responsi- 
bility of state governments to have a complete 
understanding of the problem and of the need, and 
a definite, effectively applied program to meet the 
need. 

In examining the various activities of any state 
government today, it is apparent that no one of its 
divisions can cope alone with the complexities of 
the motor vehicle age. To attempt some totalitarian 
procedure which would direct all departments con- 
cerned with traffic safety would not conform to the 
principles of democratic government. Many activi- 
ties in each state are mutually related in their 


bearing on traffic-accident prevention. If it is im- 
practicable to combine these, it becomes evident 
that the coordination of the several departments 
concerned is necessary in order to meet the chal- 
lenge of the motor age. Traffic-accident prevention 
no longer can be regarded as a safety frill; it must 
be accepted as a definite and specific function of 
state government. 

It no longer can be shunted aside with only a 
week-end crusade against carelessness, or periodic 
bulletins of warning, remorse or “I-told-you-so.” 
Casual, unplanned traffic control or administration 
will not suffice. This country is a nation on wheels; 
its economy and way of living demand that auto- 
mobiles and trucks be used in its work habits, in 
its marketing of goods, in its play and in its busi- 
ness relationships. Every citizen of every state is 
affected by what is accomplished or what is neg- 
lected. Therefore each state government must par- 
ticipate in the planning of this new field of activity 
and consider traffic safety an integral necessity for 
365 days a year. 


“Colorado Formula” 


By LEGALIZED, qualified coordination of officials 
the problem can be determined and the program 
developed. 

This has been done in Colorado. 

In Colorado, traffic-accident prevention is def- 
initely a state responsibility and activity. No Colo- 
radan is naive enough to believe that its type of 
approach is the only successful one for a state to 
follow, but all will emphasize that it has paid off 
in many intangible and tangible ways. It has in- 
stilled constant interest and concern in safety 
throughout the state, has given the Centennial State 
in 1951 its lowest traffic-death rate in history and, 
as a climax, has given Colorado the 1951 Grand 
Award in the National Traffic Safety Contest, in 
competition with all other states. On August 1, 
1952 (Colorado Day, incidentally), this award was 
presented to Governor Dan Thornton by Pyke 
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Johnson, President of the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation. 

The policy of the contest, well known through- 
out the country, requires that a state to be declared 
winner of the Grand Award must have a balanced 
program, without special emphasis on any one de- 
partment, plus a low death rate. 

In addition, Colorado received the following 
awards for outstanding achievement in the follow- 
ing individual categories of the contest: Traffic Leg- 
islation Enforcement, Accident Records, Driver 
Licensing, Periodic Motor Vehicle Inspection, Pub- 
lic Information and State Safety Organization. 
Colorado also was declared second-place winner in 
the National Pedestrian Protection Contest. 

These awards must not justify relaxation of ac- 
tion. They do perhaps imply that Colorado has 
come upon the ingredients of a formula which 
might successfully be used elsewhere—a formula 
which strives to tell people how to get along to- 
gether on lanes of highway without jeopardizing 
their lives or health or those of others. In its final 
objective, any government is simply a primary de- 
vice of people for getting along together; if the 
citizens of a state neglect basic rules of human 
relationship, it is time for the state government to 
do what it can to assist them to live together. 

The word “formula” has been applied in this 
article to the Colorado program, but not to con- 
note fixed settled principles and subsequent meas- 
ured results. Too many human aspects prevail to 
permit the same results every time and everywhere 
the formula is used. But it is, consistently, a formula 
of teamwork. 

This Colorado formula of teamwork in develop- 
ing an official program for the motor age starts 
with the basic principles of a democratic and rep- 
resentative government, composed of legislative, 
executive and judicial branches, with their separate 
powers and authorities. All three branches have a 
definite part in the Colorado traffic story. With 
them are blended two other, elusive integrants— 
official coordination and organized public support. 
We shall discuss each of these segments separately. 
Each is as important as the other; the failure of 
one to carry its load will jeopardize the efforts of 
all. 


Legislative Awareness 


recognition of the problem became 
apparent when the Colorado ‘General Assembly 
established a separate and distinct unit, the Colo- 
rado Highway Safety Council, with a separate ap- 
propriation for salaries, maintenance, and capita! 
expenditures. Its appropriation for the current 
fiscal year is $24,000. Prior to the council’s estab- 
lishment the state’s effort in traffic-accident preven 


tion comprised relatively insignificant splinters 
from several departments, and the job was accom. 
plished as best it could be by a continual scavenger 
hunt for direct lines of authority and funds, and a 
daily battle against public and official apathy. 

The General Assembly did not stop with crea- 
tion of a new office to handle traffic-accident preven- 
tion. It considered and adopted exceptionally im- 
portant enabling legislation which permits Colo- 
rado towns and cities to revise and modernize their 
traffic ordinances. This may be done by reference 
only, rather than by the old procedure of publica- 
tion, thus eliminating the costly legal advertising 
previously necessary for complete publication of 
ordinances that would conform to a code. This one 
progressive step permits cities and towns to have 
the most streamlined traffic legislation at reasonable 
cost. It also opened the way for the Colorado Mu- 
nicipal League to compose a State Model Traffx 
Ordinance for Colorado municipalities and present 
it to the Safety Council for approval. The State 
Council was more than pleased to adopt and print 
this model ordinance, which the councils of more 
than fifty towns and cities now have adopted by 
reference. For the first time in history it now is 
possible for a motorist within the state to drive 
through the smallest village or the largest city and 
expect to see the same signs, signals and markings 
and find the same rules of the road. The document 
incorporates the most up-to-date and highly ap- 
proved standards and practices currently available 
on trafic law and traffic control; it has the advan- 
tage of being in substantial conformity with Act V 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code and the National 
Model Traffic Ordinance, both of which have been 
approved by the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference. The model law covers everything from 
driving regulations to pedestrians’ rights and duties 
to regulations for bicycles. 

Thus the Colorado legislature has given the 
impetus for a full scale traffic-accident prevention 
program that emphasizes conformity and uni- 
formity. 


Executive Responsibility 


— responsibility was determined auto- 
matically by action of the General Assembly in 
placing the Highway Safety Council in the Execu- 
tive Department, directly under the Governor. The 
logic of this has been proved often, for the prestige 
of the Governor's office commands the attention of 
the people, so that it can direct their imagination 
towards a realistic scrutiny of many problems. 
Since the Highway Safety Council was placed in 
the Executive Department, Governor Dan Thorn- 
ton has been an important member of the team 
(Continued on page 259) 
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Conference of Chief Justices —1952 


HE Fourth Annual Meeting of the Conference 

of Chief Justices was held at the Hotel Mark 

Hopkins in San Francisco from September 
11 to 14. Chief Justices or Associate Justices of 
Supreme Courts of forty-seven states and one terri- 
tory attended. 

The Conference devoted its attention to four 
major problem areas, all of which reflected the 
members’ continuing concern with ways of improv- 
ing the administration of jusuce. Each round table 
session analyzed the particular problem under con- 
sideration in terms of its relation to the over-all goal 
of providing the most equitable and efficient judi- 
cial machinery. 

Subjects of the round table sessions were: Prob- 
lems in Connection with Habeas Corpus Proceed- 
ings in Criminal Cases; The Administration of 
Justice in Traffic Cases; Methods of Reducing the 
Volume of Published Opinions and Reports; The 
Courts and Their Relation to Legal Aid in Crim- 
inal Cases. 

Chief Justice Edmund W. Flynn of Rhode Island 
presided at the initial session, which considered 
difficulties arising from the use of the writ of 
habeas corpus in federal courts to review decisions 
of state supreme courts. Members of the panel in- 
cluded ‘Chief Justice Allyn L. Brown, Connecticut; 
Chief Justice James W. Cammack, Kentucky; Chiet 
Justice William A. Devin, North Carolina; Chiet 
Justice James E. Livingston, Alabama; Chiet Judge 
John T. Loughran, New York; Chief Justice Harvey 
McGehee, Mississippi; Chief Justice Stanley E. Qua, 
Massachusetts; Chief Justice Harold L. Sebring, 
Florida; Associate Justice Allen M. Stearne, Penn- 
sylvania; Associate Justice Walter G. Thiele, Kan- 
sas; and Associate Justice John W. Yeager, Ne- 
braska. Assistant Attorney General Robert Lynn of 
California was a special guest at this session. 

Discussion centered on cases involving the fol- 
lowing procedural possibilities. A person convicted 
of a crime in a state trial court may appeal to his 
state supreme court. If this court upholds the con- 
viction, he may request the United States Supreme 
Court to review the decision, alleging that his rights 
under the Constitution were denied at his trial. If 
certiorari is denied, the defendant may file a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus in a federal district 
court. Such a petition may be filed immediately, 
or it may be filed by a prisoner’seeking release from 
jail many years after his conviction. Hearings on 
this petition, in effect, constitute a new trial for 
the defendant. If the petition is granted, the state 
may carry an appeal through the federal circuit 
court of appeals and finally to the United States 


Supreme Court. Denial of the petition for the writ 
of habeas corpus may not end litigation, for the 
defendant may continue to file similar petitions in 
other federal district courts. 

The justices expressed concern about two aspects 
of these cases. First, continued litigation postpones 
the settlement of cases and delays unduly the en- 
forcement of justice. It was felt that all legal con- 
troversies must be terminated at some point, or 
judicial machinery will break down under an im- 
possible load. Moreover, failure to reach final set- 
tlements in numerous cases may impair public 
confidence in the courts. 

Secondly, members of the Conference agreed that 
decisions of state supreme courts should not be re- 
viewed by federal district courts, especially after the 
United States Supreme Court already has turned 
down the opportunity to review them. It was felt 
that such review by lower federal courts is contrary 
to the basic principles of our federal system and 
that it inevitably results in legal uncertainty and 
undesirable conflicts between state and federal 
courts. 

As a result of this discussion, the Conference 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas it appears that by reason of certain 
principles enunciated in certain recent federal de- 
cisions, a person whose conviction in a criminal 
proceeding in a State Court has thereafter been 
afhrmed by the highest court of that State, and 
whose petition for a review of the State Court’s 
proceedings has been denied by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, may nevertheless obtain from 
a Federal district judge or Court, under a writ of 
habeas corpus, new, independent, and successive 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
THE CONFERENCE 
OF CHIEF JUSTICES 


1952-1953 


The following Executive Committee for 1952-1953 
was elected at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Conference of Chief Justices on September 13, 1952: 
Chief Justice John E. Hickman, Texas, Chairman 
Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, New Jersey, 

Vice-Chairman 
Chief Justice Hugh R. Adair, Montana 
Chief Justice William H. Duckworth, Georgia 
Chief Justice James Morris, North Dakota 
Chief Justice Harold H. Murchie, Maine 
Chief Justice James H. Wolfe, Utah 
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hearings based upon a petition supported only by 
the oath of the petitioner and containing only such 
statement of facts as were, or could have been, pre- 
sented in the original proceedings in the State 
Courts; 

“And whereas the multiplicity of these proced- 
ures available in the inferior Federal Courts to such 
convicted persons, and the consequent inordinate 
delays in the enforcement of criminal justice as the 
result of said Federal decisions will tend toward 
the dilution of the judicial sense of responsibility, 
may create grave and undesirable conflicts between 
Federal and State laws respecting fair trial and due 
process, and must inevitably lead to the impair- 
ment of the public confidence in our judicial insti- 
tutions; 

“Now therefore be it resolved that it is the con- 
sidered view of the Chief Justices of the States of 
the Union, in conference duly assembled, that 
orderly Federal procedure under our dual system 
of government should require that a final judgment 
of a State’s highest court be subject to review or 
reversal only by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

“Be it further resolved that the Chairman of the 
Conference of Chief Justices be authorized, and he 
is hereby directed, to appoint a special committee 


The Justices at the Fourth Annual Mpg of the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, Francisce 


to give study to the grave questions and potential 
complications likely to ensue if the power to review 
or void state court judgments continues to be rec 
ognized as lying in any courts of the Federal judi- 
cial system, save and except the Supreme Court of 
the United States: and that said special committee 
report its findings and recommendations at the 
next regular meeting of the Conference.” 


(seis Dan Thornton of Colorado then ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting of the Conference on 
“Highway Safety and Trafhic Court Improvement.” 
The Governor described the Colorado accident- 
prevention program, for which the state won the 
1951 Grand Award of the National Safety Council. 
He emphasized the necessity of cooperation among 
the legislative, executive and judicial branches of 
government in making the program successful. Gov- 
ernor Thornton also stressed the need for obtaining 
organized participation by the public in safety pro- 
grams, and he suggested that the justices’ delibera- 
tions in the Conference meetings exerted very con- 
structive influence on justices of the peace and 
other traffic court judges. 

The Governor's remarks served as an introduc- 


ie 
t 


nnual Mp of the Conference of Chief Justices 
} Hotel, Francisco, California 


tion to the second round table, devoted to traffic 
courts. Chief Justice Edward W. Hudgins of Virginia 
presided at this session. Discussion leaders included 
Acting Chief Judge Edward §. Delaplaine, Mary- 
land; Chief Justice Oscar M. Fritz, Wisconsin; C hiet 
Justice Phil S. Gibson, California; Vice Chief Jus- 
tice Harry L. S. Halley, Oklahoma; Associate Jus- 
tice Olin M. Jeffords, Vermont; Chief Justice James 
Morris, North Dakota; Chief Justice Albert B. Neil. 
Tennessee; Chief Justice E. W. Schwellenbach, 
Washington; Chancellor Collins ]. Seitz, Delaware; 
Chief Justice Levi S$. Udall, Arizona; and Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, New Jersey. 

Chief Justice Hudgins in opening the discussion, 
emphasized the seriousness of the highway traffic 
problem and underlined the contribution that 
could be made through improved traffic court or- 
ganization and procedure. Each justice then de- 
scribed briefly problems confronting traffic court 
operation in his state and steps being taken to 
bring desirable changes. 

Many suggested that the justice-of-the-peace sys- 
tems in their states could not handle traffic cases 
‘satisfactorily. Defects to which they pointed in- 
cluded lack of qualifications for these officials, use 
of the fee system for compensating them, and lack 
of judicial supervision. In many states, it was indi- 
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cated, constitutional amendments would be neces- 
sary to overcome these deficiencies. 

Several justices emphasized the need for integrat- 
ing trafhe courts into the judicial structure and the 
fact that organizational improvements must be 
made before adequate procedural changes can be 
accomplished. They pointed out that an integrated 
judicial structure makes effective supervision of all 
courts possible and provides a means for uniform 
procedures in traffic cases. 

Discussing the need for more effective traffic law 
enforcement, the justices agreed that the problem 
involves state highway patrols and traffic courts 
and that the effectiveness of each depends on the 
other. 

Chief Justices who have sought to effect improve- 
ments in the organization and operation of traffic 
courts in their states indicated that at least three 
forms of action are available and useful. First, su- 
preme courts which possess rule-making power may 
use it to improve traffic-court procedures. Second, 
conferences for traffic court judges may be extreme- 
ly helpful to those officials and may result in de- 
cided improvements in their court operations. 
Third, supreme court justices should take an ac- 
tive part in working for the legislative and consti- 

(Continued on page 257) 
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All of the states, through their departments of education, are providing advi- 
sory services of various sorts to the local public schools. The Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center at the University of Chicago, as part of a Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration undertaken two years ago at a number of univer- 
sities, has been studying these state services. Professor William W. Savage of 
the Center writes in this article of their scope, their character, the constructive 
purposes they serve and some of the ways in which, on the basis of the Cen- 
ter’s research, he believes state consultant services can be strengthened further. 
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The States’ Educational 
Consultants 


By WILLIAM W. SAVAGE 


HE LOCAL schools in our American communi- 

ties are increasingly complex in nature. The 

responsibilities assigned to them, the services 
they render and the objectives they seek to attain 
have made of the school administrator’s job a far 
different task from what it was at the turn of the 
century, or even twenty years ago. Today he needs 
a qualified staff to assist him in the performance 
of the many tasks assigned to his office or implied 
by his position. He also needs services and advisory 
assistance from his state. 

How the states have progressed during the past 
half century in providing such service has been 
summarized well in the following statement: 

The rapid expansion of public education during these 
years increased the demands upon state departments of 
education for services. The need for these new develop 
ments to grow up, not only under the general laws of 
the state but also under the general supervision of a 
state agency, added considerably to state department 
responsibilities. 

This expansion has resulted in state legislation which 
has continually increased the leadership and regulatory 
functions of state departments of education. Hardly a 
recent session of a state legislature has passed without 
the enactment of new laws increasing the duties of state 
departments of education. 

Through these developments, most state departments 
of education have been lifted into a position in which 
the state requires strong leadership in education affairs. 
The results have been advantageous to local school units 
The new leadership has furthered the improvement and 
strengthening of local programs of education. At the 
same time, the demarcation between functions of state 
and local agencies generally has been carefully main- 
tained to foster local freedom. Local educational freedom 
is of such surpassing importance in our American system 
that reference to it cannot be omitted in any considera- 
tion of the functions and services of state departments of 
education.' 
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During 1948-49, there were thirty-three areas in 
which four or more of the forty-eight state depart- 
ments of education gave service to local schools. 
These included adult education, exceptional chil- 
dren and youth, finance and business administra- 
tion, guidance, instructional services, local school 
unit reorganization, pupil transportation, teacher 
certification, vocational education, vocational re- 
habilitation, etc. As of January 1, 1949, 3,548 full- 
time professional staff members were employed in 
the state departments.*? If we add to this number 
the professional staff members of departments of 
vocational education and vocational rehabilitation 
in states where these aspects are not administered 
by state departments of education, we have a total 
of 4,312 professional staff members at the state level 
who were, as of January, 1949, rendering service 
to local schools in the forty-eight states, and there 
has been an increase since that time. 


Grane department staffs vary greatly among the 
states as to their size. In 1949, the number ranged 
from twelve in our state to 506 in New York. 
During the 1947-48 school session, the number pe 
one thousand teachers ranged from 1.5 in anothe: 
state to in Delaware. Similar differences 
existed with regard to the administrative organiza- 
tions of the departments within which these pro- 
fessional staff members worked. As of January, 

1Fred F. Beach, The Functions of State Departments of 
Education, Office of Education Publication, Misc. No. 12, Fed 
eral Security Agency (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1950), p. 2. 

2Fred F. Beach and A. H. Gibbs, The Structure of State 
Departments of Education, Office of Education Publication, 
Misc. No. 10, Federal Security Agency (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949), p. 13. 
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1949, the number of divisions in the various de- 
partments ranged from two in four states to as 
many as eighteen in one state. 

These professional staff members have many dif- 
ferent titles in the different states. They are known 
as supervisors, directors, specialists, consultants, 
counselors, superintendents, deputy superintend- 
ents, etc. Regardless of their titles, however, there 
has been a definite tendency on their part during 
recent years to view themselves, more and more, 
as consultants or advisers, and less and less as 
inspectors or supervisors. Two reasons probably 
account for this change. First, staff members have 
begun to realize that their duties and opportunities 
for service to local schools extend far beyond the 
act of inspection or regulation. As a matter of fact, 
many staff members in the various states have no 
inspectoral or regulatory responsibilities. Secondly, 
the gradual change in the concept of state depart- 
ment of education responsibilities has tended to 
make titles such as “inspector” or “supervisor” in- 
compatible with the objectives and functions they 
have found to produce the greatest improvement 
in the educational systems of their states. One staff 
member explained this by saying: 

“Yes, it is my legal responsibility to see to it that 
the facilities in a new school building meet certain 
specifications, but after I point this out to the 
schooi superintendent we sit down and discuss to- 
gether other plans that aren’t required by law but 
make the building a better one. It’s in discussions 
like this that I give my best service to a local 
school.” 


Mass stupirs have been inade of consultative 
service rendered by state departments of education, 
colleges, universities and local supervisory staffs. 
Reports resulting from these have indicated that 
they have been concerned primarily with the philos- 
ophy or theory of consultative and supervisory serv- 
ices, or with quantitative measures of the extent 
and kinds of services rendered. For example, most 
of the recent reports of the United States Office 
of Education regarding services rendered by state 
departments of education are quantitative—enu- 
merating the size of staffs, areas in which service is 
given, administrative organizations within depart- 
ments and the financial structure of the depart- 
ments. Little attention has been devoted to study- 
ing professional staff members—their qualifications, 
the procedures they employ, the problems with 
which they provide assistance, and the effective- 
ness of their work. 

Typical of the unanswered questions are these: 
(1) How well are consultants serving local schools? 
Are there local problems with which they are pro- 


viding no help? Are they rendering services that 
are unnecessary? (2) Are the consultants now avail- 
able to local school administrators qualified for the 
services they seek to render? (3) What techniques 
employed by consultants are effective in assisting 
local schools? (4) How can consultants evaluate 
their services? (5) What hampers them in their 
work? 

Such questions are of great importance. Large 
amounts of money are being spent in every state 
today in providing consultative services to local 
schools. More funds for this purpose seem neces- 
sary. Educational institutions, faced with the neces- 
sity of training personnel for consultative positions, 
are confronted with the problem of determining 
the type of preparation these students need. Admin- 
istrators of agencies and institutions rendering con- 
sultative service need information that will enable 
them to provide the best possible assistance within 
the limits of their budgets. 


ly 1450, the Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration was established with centers in a 
number of universities throughout the United 
States. It is supported by the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation and sponsored by the American Association 
of School Administrators, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, and the National Con- 
ference of County and Rural Area Superintendents. 
The centers are studying problems in educational 
administration in cooperation with other educa- 
tional institutions, agencies and administrators on 
the local, state and national levels. The specific 
problems studied and the approaches to them vary 
to some extent according to the center and the area 
of the United States which it serves, but the com- 
mon purpose is the improvement of educational 
adminiscration. 

The Midwest Administration Center of the pro- 
gram, located at the University of Chicago and 
directed by Professor Francis $. Chase, is studying 
seven areas of educational administration. One of 
these is consultative service to local schools. Thus 
far, preliminary studies have been made of con- 
sultant services by the land-grant institutions in 
nine midwestern states and those rendered by the 
state departments of education in twelve states. 
Reports of these are being prepared and will be 
available to all interested persons. Although the 
findings are based on information obtained in the 
Midwest, many of them have implications for the 
country as a whole. 

The studies thus far are pioneer in nature. They 
do not pretend to provide the answers to the im- 
portant questions mentioned previously but they 
do give insight into consultative services and indi- 
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cate the direction of further studies now being 


planned. This is true of the 1951-52 study of the 
consultative services by state departments of educa- 
tion in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota and Wisconsin, which was 
conducted through interviews by the center’s in- 
vestigators with 241 consultants, who represented 
56 per cent of the professional staff members of the 
twelve state departments. The resulting informa- 
tion regarding positions and work is a valuable 
contribution to a better understanding of the 
states’ efforts to supply consultative assistance to 
local schools. It provides the framework for more 
intensive research. 

The consultants who participated in the. study 
are giving service to the local schools of their states 
in such areas as elementary, secondary, special, and 
vocational education; vocational rehabilitation; 
buildings and finance; guidance; pupil transporta- 
tion and school lunches. They are persons who had 
considerable experience in local school positions 
prior to appointment to the state department of 
education staffs. Eighty-six per cent have held one 
or more public school positions. For example, 71 
per cent have been high school teachers, 47 per cent 
elementary school teachers, 40 per cent high school 
principals, and 40 per cent city or town superin- 
tendents. Seventy-six per cent hold at least the 
master’s degree. Only 5 per cent have no collegiate 
degree of any kind. 


— To select from a check list the five most 
important of their functions in providing consulta- 
tive service to local school systems, the consultants 
checked the following in the order given. (The 
figures in parentheses represent the percentage of 
the 190 consultants replying to this request who 
checked each function.) 

Work with a local school system in such a way that it 
may become more competent to deal with educational 
problems (78.9). 

Help local school representatives become more aware 
of, and skilled in, the use of the human and physical 
resources (64.2). 

Help local educators see their problems far enough 
in advance to anticipate the need for study and analysis 
(55-2) - 

Help local groups of educators clarify the relation- 
ships of the over-all educational program within the 
school system (41.0) . 

Bring special experience, training, and perspective to 
bear upon the improvement of local situations (38.9) . 

Admittedly these functions are fairly general in 
terminology, but they indicate that the attitude 
from which the consultants view their work is one 
of service rather than of inspection or regulation. 


OF 180 consultants who were asked if they had any 
responsibility to inspect or regulate the schools 
they visited, 53.4 per cent said “yes,” 42.3 per cent 
said “no,” and 4.4 per cent said “sometimes.” 

One hundred and ninety-seven of the consultants 
in the twelve states listed the primary problems 
with which they felt local school administrators 
are faced today. Seven areas listed most frequently 
by them, in order of frequency, were finance, 
teacher recruitment and training, buildings and 
grounds, public relations, curriculum construction 
and reorganizing, improvement of instruction and 
reorganization of school districts. Two hundred 
listed the problems with which local administrators 
had asked them to help during the preceding year. 
The first seven, in order of the frequency with 
which they were listed, were curriculum construc- 
tion and reorganizing, improvement of instruction, 
buildings afd grounds, finance, public relations, 
instructional materials and aids, and special pro- 
grams such as adult education, music and art. 

Obviously, there is a relationship between the 
problem areas which the consultants feel the local 
administrators face and those with which they have 
been asked to help. On the other hand, there are 
some discrepancies which seem to indicate a need 
for further study in order to determine whether o 
not state department personnel are providing ade- 
quate services to local schools. For example, the 
consultants listed finance most frequently as the 
problem faced by schools, but it ranks fourth among 
problems on which they were asked by local 
schools to help. Teacher recruitment and training 
ranked second among problems faced by admin- 
istrators, as the consultants saw it, but eleventh 
among those on which consultants are asked to 
help. Curriculum construction and reorganizing 
was listed most frequently as the problem on which 
consultants were asked to help, yet it ranked fifth 
among the problems which the consultants said 
were faced by local administrators. 

Nearly two-thirds of the consultants listed col- 
leges and universities as sources of consultative 
service to schools, supplementing the assistance they 
are providing. There was little coordination of 
their services with those provided by the colleges 
and universities. 


= Majority of the consultants believed that 
their work could be evaluated; only 8.3 per cent 
felt it could not, and these cited the complexity of 
their duties in explanation. The Midwest Admin- 
istration Center hopes to undertake, in coopera- 
tion with certain state departments, a study that 
will pr- ‘de some type of evaluation. On the basis 
of suggestions thus far by consultants, it seems likely) 
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The States’ Educational Consultants 


that this will be accomplished by seeking informa- 
tion from superintendents, principals and teachers 
who received consultative services from state de- 
partment staff members. The information obtained 
from such a study will supplement that which has 
been, or will be, obtained from self-evaluations by 
state department staffs. A better understanding of 
the adequacy of state department services and pro- 
cedures should result. 

In general, the consultants seemed well satisfied 
with working conditions and practices in their 
departments of education. A large number ex- 
pressed the need for more staff members and more 
funds in order to do a more effective job. Other 
dissatisfactions were varied and they were limited 
in each instance to small groups. 

Numerous other aspects of consultative service, 
such as planning and follow-up of visits, the char- 
acteristics of effective and ineffective visits to 
schools, and the factors that help and hinder con- 
sultants were included in the study. However, the 
examples of the findings just described and the 
pertinent questions they raise indicate the nature 
of the work done thus far. 


The type of research being done by the Midwest — 


Administration Center in cooperation with the 
state departments of education is not an idle aca- 
demic pastime. Education is the states’ biggest 
business. The conduct of this business, insofar as 
the states themselves are concerned, rests in the 
hands of the state department personnel who have 
contact with local school administrators. It is 
through these individuals that local schools are 
accredited in many states, that the distribution of 
state funds is made to localities, that policies of 
building construction and school district reorganiza- 
tion are promoted, that leadership is provided in 
improving the instruction of children, that the 
needs of atypical children are met, and that dozens 
of other aspects of a state’s educational program 
are given direction and assistance. The quality of 
educational opportunity available to boys and girls 
in the various states will be raised as improvements 
such as the following are accomplished at the state 
level: 

1. Better coordination among agencies providing 
consultative services to local schools. 

2. Improved organization of offices and agencies 
which have responsibility for providing leadership 
at the state level in the various aspects of educa- 
tion. 

3. Elimination of the belief in the thinking of 
some state department staff members that their 
chief function is that of policemen. Wider ac- 
ceptance of the idea that the enforcement of regu- 
lations is simply a means toward the important end 
of better instruction for children. 

{. Increased knowledge on the part of state con- 
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sultants as to the most effective techniques and pro- 
cedures for providing consultative service to local 
schools. 

5: An increase of funds and staff members in 
some departments, elimination of duplication of 
cifort in others, and reorganization of services in 
some to provide for local needs that are now unmet. 

Most department staff members are conscious 
of the need for these improvements in certain states 
and are making sincere efforts to achieve them. 
They must receive continued encouragement if 
their states are to meet the great challenge before 
them by providing the best of educational leader- 


ship. 
Visual Aid 
(Continued from page 245) 
munity action to reduce accidents, training for bus 
and truck drivers. Fire fighting is another favorite 
subject for training films produced by governments, 
industry and civic groups. 

There are rich resources in such training fields as 
job classification, employee selection, public rela- 
tions—including telephone courtesy, receptionists’ 
training and interviewing; office machine operation 
and office practices, office and shop safety, confer- 
ence planning, and human relations and supervi- 
sion. Potentially useful film listings in all these 
fields are being prepared with increasing maturity 
by professional groups in and out of government. 


Graphics and Displays in State Government 


No COMPREHENSIVE study of graphics and dis- 
plays as used in state government has been made. 
However, a search through the Joint Reference 
Library of the Public Administration Clearing 
House has yielded a wealth of examples. These in- 
clude simple and relatively inexpensive graphics as 
well as more elaborate ones. Displays, including 
posters, billboards, bulletin boards and free- 
standing displays, are being used to explain state 
programs to the public ard to government em- 
ployees. However, the traditional public report con- 
tinues to be a printed document. These are growing 
in attractiveness and readability. They show the im- 
pact of the typographer’s skill, the layout man’s 
cunning and the graphic artist’s imagination. 
Publications designed to draw industry into the 
state traditionally have led this field in use of color 
and pictures, but attractive reporting is by no means 
restricted to them. Samples of good graphics and 
well set up reports come from wide areas of govern- 
ment. Some very attractive reports are black and 
white or of two-color multilithography, either of 
which is relatively inexpensive. Reports that have 
used visuals in an interesting way include Pictorial 
Report of the Louisiana State Hospital Board, 
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1950-51, eleven pages, two-color, multilithed, with 
most effective pictorial graphics; Report of the De- 
partment of Revenue, Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
1950, a seventy-two-page, two-color, printed picto- 
rial booklet, liberally illustrated with sepia photo- 
graphs and g-:aphics; and Idaho Highways, a Sum- 
mary of a Report Made by the Idaho Highway 
Committee, 1949, a two-color booklet prepared by 
the Public Administration Service with the assist- 
ance of a firm of presentation experts. 

Next to public reporting, the training depart- 
ments of state civil service commissions make the 
most concentrated use of visual materials. Here 
both the approach and the visual media are quite 
different. The finished product is less important 
than flexibility and low cost. Trainers often use 
standing charts, flash cards or “flip charts’”—sheets 
of paper joined at the top and mounted so that they 
can be flipped over the top of the easel as the pres- 
entation progresses. In larger operations these may 
be supplemented by the use of a variety of projec- 
tors. Popular newcomers in the display field are 
“feltboards,” to which sand-backed objects will 
stick, and “pegboards,” to which small pegs hold 
a wide variety of printed materials. 

Visual aids are introduced slowly as a rule, often 
as the result of the initiative and after-hours efforts 
of some interested staff member. In some operations, 
however, they are being used to support a whole 
training effort. The Training Division of the State 
of New York Civil Service Commission, for ex: 
ample, is launching on a broadly-conceived visual 
training program, starting with supervisory train- 
ing. The Michigan election filmstrip, mentioned 
earlier, was developed for a state-wide training pro 
gram. The California State Personnel Board’s State 
Secretarial Techniques: A Training Aid is another 
straw in the wind. 

The Wisconsin legislative Reference Library 
produced, with no charge against its budget, an im 
pressive display of the library’s publications and 
operations. Ingredients that went into it included 
old, corrugated boxes hinged with masking tape, 
casein paint, publications, stick figures, hard work 
out-of-hours and a full measure of imagination. 
M. G. Toepel, chief of the library, is enthusiastic 
about this display. He reports that it has been in 
great demand. 

The future for such efforts is growing brighter. 
Pre-fabricated charting and display materials are 
being developed which will ease the task of pre- 
paring “home-made” graphics. 


The Full Potential Has Yet To Be Tapped 


Mansy PRACTICAL considerations continue to 
handicap those who would use films and other vis- 
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ual aids in government. There is no ready source of 
information on films and their availability, and no 
nation-wide library of training aids. Visual-aid 
specialists are rare in government, outside the fed. 
eral government, although they are to be found in 
most school systems, many industrial firms and 
most advertising agencies. 

A number of the organizations of public officials 
at 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago, have been assem- 
bling material in the visual aids field. Three film 
listings for government officials have appeared: 4 
Directory of Public Service Training Films, Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 
1950; Motion Picture Films on Planning and 
Housing: a Bibliography, American Society of Plan. 
ning Officials, 1951; Films in Public Works, Ameri- 


can Public Works Association, 1952. This listing, 
prepared by the present writer for use by local { 


chapters of the American Public Works Association, 
is appearing serially in loose-leaf form. When com. 
pleted, it will include some goo films in thirty cate. 
gories in the fields of water supply and purification, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewer construction 
and maintenance, care and operation of vehicles, 
public works construction, etc. 

The Legislative Service Conference and the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials both have 
issued re'eases on sources of visual-aid materials. 
The International City Managers’ Association has 
published a Management Information Report, Use 
of Films in City Government. All three of these re- 
ports were based on the findings of the Exploratory 
Visual Aids Project of the Public Administration 
Clearing House. The project has published its own 
illustrated release, Tips for New Film Users. Results 
of its experiments in simple displays and graphic 
presentations are soon to appear in a manual, Short 
Cuts To Visual Aids in Public Service. 

These pilot projects have revealed not only the 
potential riches of visual aids but also roadblocks to 
their full use. The new devices are tools, not magic 
formulae. Properly designed and used, they can 
render good service in arousing interest, conveying 
information and stimulating action. Badly planned 
and used, they can be irritating, confusing, mis- 
leading and extravagant. 

“If their full potentialities are to be released to 
state and local governments, means must be found 
to promote broad familiarity with their advantages 
and limitations, to insure greater facility in their 
use, to adapt developments in the audio-visual field 
to the public service, and to make the fruits of ex- 
perience with these new communication tools readi- 
ly accessible to interested governments. These con- 
siderations underline the need for specialized audio- 
visual services in the governmental field. 
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Conference of Chief Justices 


Conference of 
Chief Justices 
(Continued from page 251) 


tutional changes necessary to accomplish desirable 
judicial reorganization. 

On the basis of their discussion at this session, 
members of the Conference approved a resolution 
suggesting that the Chief Justice in each state confer 
with the Governor, the Attorney General, legisla- 
tive leaders and prominent laymen to determine the 
changes needed in the state judicial system in order 
to meet the standards set forth in the sixteen reso- 
Jutions on traffic and other inferior courts adopted 
by the Conference of Chief Justices at its annual 
meeting in 1951. The resolution further called for 
formulation of an action program by this group to 
correct any deficiencies. 


A. rue third round table the justices considered 
means of reducing the length of opinions and the 
volume of published reports. Chief Justice Milton 
B. Badt of Nevada was Chairman for the session. 
Discussion leaders included Chief Justice Hugh R. 
Adair, Montana; Chief Justice George R. Ellison, 
Missouri; Chief Justice John B. Fournet, Louisiana; 
Chief Justice Raymond L. Givens, Idaho; Chief 
Justice John E. Hickman, Texas; Associate Justice 
Laurance M. Hyde, Missouri; Associate Justice 
Harry P. Isley, Wyoming; Chief Justice William S. 
Jackson, Colorado; Chief Justice Charles Loring, 
Minnesota; Chief Justice Harold H. Murchie, 
Maine; and Chief Justice Griffin Smith, Arkansas. 

It was agreed that shorter opinions would be de- 
sirable in many instances but also that this was a 
matter that must be left largely to the discretion of 
each justice. The complexity and character of a case 
and the habit and temperament of the justice writ- 
ing the opinion would determine its length. The 
number of written opinions handed down by a 
court depends not only on the number of cases but 
upon the frequency of dissents. Some justices re- 
ported that their courts used memorandum opin- 
ions as a means of reducing the length of written 
opinions; but constitutional and statutory provi- 
sions prohibit courts in some states from using such 
devices. 

Increases in publishing costs have caused many 
states to reexamine their traditional policies regard- 
ing the publishing of opinions and reports. Some 
justices noted that their states have found the ex- 
pense of publishing all reports prohibitive and 
therefore have attempted to find a basis for selecting 
those to be published. In some states, no official 
reports are published, and reliance is placed on 
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advance sheets and the reports of private reporting 
services. 

The justices felt that detailed information about 
practices in all states with regard to publishing 
would be helpful. They requested the secretariat to 
conduct a survey on this matter and to submit a 
report prior to the next annual meeting. 


A: THE fourth session of the Conference, with 
Chief Justice William H. Duckworth of Georgia 
presiding, the members discussed legal aid in crim- 
inal cases. Discussion leaders included Chief Justice 
James T. Brand, Oregon; Chief Justice Albert M. 
Crampton, Illinois; Associate Justice John R. Deth- 
mers, Michigan; Chief Justice Paul G. Jasper, 
Indiana; Chief Justice Frank R. Kenison, New 
Hampshire; Associate Judge Boyd Leedom, South 
Dakota; Chief Justice Eugene D. Lujan, New 
Mexico; Associate Justice Claude A. Taylor, South 
Carolina; Associate Justice G. K. Thompson, Iowa; 
Chief Justice Carl V. Weygandt, Ohio; and Chief 
Justice James H. Wolfe, Utah. 

The justices agreed on the need for insuring that 
all defendants in criminal actions are represented 
by counsel and that for indigent defendants there 
was an obligation to provide legal service without 
cost. Justices from most states indicated that in 
these situations trial judges assigned members of 
the local bar to represent defendants. Lawyers who 
happen to be in the court room when such cases 
arise, or young members of the bar who desire ex- 
perience, usually are requested to take the cases. 

Judge Richard Hartshorne of the United States 
District Court for the District of New Jersey, a spe- 
cial guest of the Conference at this session, ad- 
dressed the justices on “The Courts and Indigent 
Criminal Defendants.”” He described four methods 
by which legal aid may be made available. The first 
he described as a “catch-as-catch-can” method, 
widely followed; the second is the public defender 
system, under which the state or city assumes the 
responsibility and has a staff of paid lawyers to 
represent indigent defendants in criminal action; 
under a third method, the voluntary defender sys- 
tem, lawyers are hired by charitable associations. 
New Jersey has experimented with a fourth method. 
Under this plan assignments to represent defend- 
ants are made by the judge from an alphabetical 
list of all members of the local bar association. In 
addition, New Jersey law students who wish to par- 
ticipate are assigned in rotation as “juniors,” to 
assist the lawyer in representing the defendant. This 
system distributes responsibility among all members 
of the bar without cost to the community. 

The secretariat prepared and distributed at the 
Conference a tentative and preliminary report, 
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“The Administration of Justice in Traffic Cases,” 
which describes the types of courts that hear trafhe 
cases and emphasizes their diversity and autonomy. 
The report includes data on the selection of traffic 
court judges, their compensation and their legal 
qualifications. It suggests some of the major prob- 
lems of traffic court organization and operation and 
reviews briefly the progress made in some states in 
improving the administration of justice in trafh« 
cases. 

Two actions by the Conference were considered 
of particular significance. Establishment of the com- 
mittee to study problems of habeas corpus provides 
an Opportunity for settling these questions through 
cooperative action of the state and federal judiciar- 
ies. And adoption of the resolution on traffic courts 
offers promise of further improvement in the organi- 
zation and operation of these important tribunals. 


Connecticut Safety 


(Continued from page 246) 


plied to state administration, also. Name a state 
which is doing a real job in traffic safety promotion 
and you'll find the Governor of that state an im- 
portant factor. This has been true of Connecticut's 
efforts since 1935, when initial consideration was 
given to a “coordinated traffic safety program’’— 
years before the 1946 President’s Highway Safety 
Congress developed the basis for today’s nation- 
wide “Operation Safety.” 

Since Governor John Lodge assumed office in 
Connecticut an informal “traffic safety cabinet” has 
been developed. It consists of the Governor, State 
Police Commissioner Edward J. Hickey, State Mo- 
tor Vehicles Commissioner Charles F. Kelley, State 
Highway Commissioner G. Albert Hill, State Com 
missioner of Education F. E. Engleman and Chair- 
man Robert I. Catlin of the Connecticut Safety 
Commission. Other officials are invited into traffic 
safety conferences from time to time, but basically 
the traffic safety cabinet consists of the five officials 
named, with whom Governor Lodge consults from 
time to time, individually and collectively. Through 
such meetings reports of progress in various phases 
of state departmental effort are discussed; ways and 
means are explored to enhance related activities of 
departments. 

An important phase of the Connecticut program 
is that each state department functions, as such, 
only in its statutory field. Where responsibilities 
and interests overlap, joint action is planned and 
carried out, with the Safety Commission acting as 
catalyst. Situations repeatedly arise in which two 
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or more state departments are concerned. As in a 
baseball game, unless there is understanding as to 
who is to take the ball the chance may be lost, 
Proper coordination averts such error and provides 
against duplication of effort. Thus it insures maxi- 
mum returns from each department's contribution, 

Measured over the past fifteen years, Connecti- 
cut’s way of organizing to ameliorate the traffic 
accident problem has proved sound. Administra. 
tive changes have introduced new faces into all de. 
partments concerned, including the Safety Com. 
mission’s membership and staff. But the program 
continues to function on the whole with apparent 
success. 

When a problem in providing safe transport of 
farm labor arose some years ago, a conference was 
held between representatives of the State Police, 
Motor Vehicles and Labor Departments, the State 
Safety Commission and organizations representing 
employers of labor. Out of this meeting evolved a 
practicable plan and an understanding between 
ofhcial agencies and employers of farm labor, so 
that mutually satisfactory and enforceable regula- 
tions were developed and observed. The result has 
been a highly satisfactory experience over the years 
in farm-labor transport. 

Many such situations could be cited to illustrate 
the willingness of Connecticut state officials to sit 
around the conference table, explore traffic prob- 
lems of mutual concern and devise ways of inte. 
grating action. 

Whatever success, therefore, has been recorded in 
Connecticut in combating highway hazards has not 
come about, basically, through use of such tools as 
radar, scientific tests for drivers alleged to be under 
the influence of alcohol or drugs, roadeos of one 
and another, and TV programs 
unique originality, roadside signs, trafic control 
towers or other promotions designed to infuse new 
life into a flagging program. Such technical aids 
have been used, beneficially. But fundamentally 
success has resulted from orthodox, prosaic but 
effective integration of departmental activities— 
each agency, in the main, observing its statutory 
functions—constantly applied throughout the year, 
with determined insistence. 

The goal has never been one of glory for any 
single agency or combination of departments. 
Rather it always has been, as it is today, to “pool” 
resources of official agencies, plus invaluable sup- 
port of selected public-support groups to win pop- 
ular backing. The objective has been to earn and 
to deserve voluntary development, by highway 
users themselves, of increasingly safe, courteous 
practice on the trafhicways. 
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Traffic Accident Prevention—The Colorado Method 


Colorado’s Traffic Program 


(Continued from page 248) 


specializing in highway safety. One of the first items 
that catches the eyes of a visitor to his office is a 
large scoreboard, changed daily, which shows the 
cumulative number of traffic deaths during the 
calendar year and a comparative figure for the same 
period last year. 

From this small reminder in his office has devel- 
oped a series of Governor's Conferences intended 
to reduce those scoreboard totals. Among those he 
has called and attended on recommendation of 
the Council have been a Statewide Highway Safety 
Conference and a Statewide Teen-Age ‘Traffic 
salety Conference. 

The first, held in June, 1951, was attended by 
750 registered delegates trom every section of the 
state, and it was planned and conducted in such a 
manner that the official publication of the National 
Safety Council, Public Safety, referred to it as the 
best of its kind ever held in the country. The dele- 
gates met for a day and a half, with general ses- 
sions on the first morning and divisional meetings, 
patterned alter the President's Highway Safety Con- 
ference, in the afternoon. Following their after- 
noon deliberations the delegates determined what 
recommendations to make as a result of their dis- 
cussion, and they presented these to the general 
session the second morning. 

The Highway Safety Council then was able to 
amend its already existent action program by in- 
cluding most of the recommendations that came 
from the Conference. 

A similar pattern was followed in planning and 
conducting The State-wide Teen-Age Trafhe Safety 
Conference. The Highway Safety Council by utiliz- 
ing factual information, determined that approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the state’s trafic fatalities 
involved young people under twenty years of age. 
Alter careful deliberation it recommended to the 
Governor that he call teen-agers from throughout 
the state into conlerence. It was the first state-wide 
meeting of ity kind in the country. In attendance 
were 1,000 teen-agers from more than half of Colo- 
rado’s sixty-three counties. This was a one-day 
meeting. At the general session in the morning the 
Governor assured the young people that adults 
would not be allowed to interfere with their delib- 
erations. The only exception to this stipulation was 
Mr. Paul F. Hill of the National Salety Council, 
who met with the teen-agers during the afternoon, 
solely as an advisor. The young people in their 
recommendations were not critical of the older gen- 
erations but presented for consideration to the 
people of Colorado clear and concise results of 
thought and discussion, including suggestions for 
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compulsory driver education in all high schools, 
with behind-the-wheel training on an _ optional 
basis. Among other recommendations was that 
pedestrian and bicycle safety be taught in all 
schools. 

These conferences have proved successful beyond 
ex vectations, because of the sincere interest and 
enthusiasm of the delegates and the planning and 
leadership of members of the Salety Council. 


Judicial Activity 


ie JUDICIAL system ol a state government often 
seems remote trom traffic-accident prevention. But 
Colorado officials have recognized that the judiciary 
may undo in one case all the effective work accom- 
plished in the enforcement, patrolling, licensing 
and administrative functions. An important recom- 
mendation of the 1951 State-wide Conference was 
that the judges, police othcers, prosecutors and 
motor vehicle administrators be given the oppor- 
tunity to meet by themselves, on call of the Gover- 
nor. The leasibility of such a meeting was dis- 
cussed with members of the State Supreme Court. 
Their advice and guidance was combined with 
additional suggestions from the American Bar As- 
sociation and the Northwestern University Traflic 
Institute. The Salety Council utilized this back- 
ground of information and, following preliminary 
planning with the Law School of Colorado Uni- 
versity, the State Association of County Commibs- 
sioners, the Colorado Municipal League, the State 
Association of Sherifls and Peace Ofhcers, and the 
Colorado Bar Association, recommended to the 
Governor that he consider issuing a call tor a State- 
wide Trathiic Courts Conterence. The Governor, 
displaying the executive leadership that is necessary 
to a balanced trathc-accident prevention program, 
acted aflirmatively, and in March of this year more 
than 250 ofhcials from throughout the state met in 
Denver. This was the largest such conference ever 
held in the country, except in New Jersey. It did 
not end with its two-day discussion of such topics 
as state-wide unilormity, proper penalties in traffic 
cases, and a model procedure in trafic courts. The 
delegates decided to follow through in sectional 
meetings, for those who could not get to Denver. 
That was done this summer in twelve sectional 
trate court conferences, attended by 500 police 
othcers, sheriffs, defense attorneys and state officials 
from more than eighty cities and towns. Some ol 
the resulting benefits are immediate; most are long 
range in effect. The conferences reflect and em- 
phasize the fact that judicial officers, trom the new- 
est justice of the peace to the most learned Supreme 
Court Justice, have a definite role in prevention 
ol trate accidents. 
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Official Coordination 


= Colorado Highway Safety Council, created 
by the General Assembly, was charged with the 
responsibility of being the “central coordinating 
agency” for all phases of development and _pro- 
gramming of a specific traffic-accident program on 
the state level. The council consists of two commit- 
tees, an Official Committee and an Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Members of the Official Committee are the Direc- 
tor of Revenue, Chiet of State Patrol, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Attorney General, Secretary ol 
State, Chairman of the Public Utilities Commission 
and Chief Engineer olf the Department of High 
ways. The committee cannot impose on any depart- 
mental function, but it is in a unique position to 
enable each deparunent to review the problems ol 
the others and determine how a tormula of team- 
work can obtain results without interfering with 
or imposing on its own already existing regulations 
or policies. The preparation tor the conferences 
just described demonstrated the value ot ofhcial co- 
ordination. They were not convened on the deci- 
sion of any one man or department but resulted 
from collective and coordinated thinking. Thus the 
Chief Executive was assured that if he decided to 
act on the Salety Council's recommendations he 
would have the combined support olf all depart- 
ments concerned. 


Organized Public Support 


j* Othcial Committee of the Safety Council co 
ordinates the activities of seven state agencies. Tlic 
Advisory Committee, composed of twelve private 
citizens interested in trafhc-accident prevention, 
can assist in the development of organized public 
support for the official program. 

In too many cases the public is inclined to give 


State Government 


accident campaigns little more than lip service, 
That is likely to be the case unless support is prop. 
erly organized. And it goes without saying there 
can be no organized public support if the state 
government does not have a specific program for 
the public to participate in. Therefore the two 
phases—othcial coordination and organized public 
support—are inseparable. In Colorado the former 
has developed a specific program; consequently it 
becomes easier Lor such organizations as the truck. 
ing associations, women’s clubs and the quasi-ofh- 
cial Colorado Municipal League to develop a def- 
inite plan in support of the official program. Colo- 
rado has been lortunate in receiving organized 
support trom veterans’ organizations, civic clubs 
and many other types of organizations, thereby 
assisting the official program and contributing to 
the reduction of traflic accidents within the state. 

Thus a five-pronged approach has been effective. 
Emphasis of one at the expense of others would 
mean a failure of the entire system. The legislative 
body gives its official and important sanction; the 
Chiel Executive gives leadership and prestige; the 
heads of various departnents and chiefs of operat- 
ing services give their support and judgment; the 
judicial system strives to work with the program; 
and finally the public, realizing that a program is 
being developed and maintained in its interest, 
cooperates with it. 

The entire program is reasonable in cost and 
dynamic in results. Colorado is not out to win 
prizes and plaques out of casual pride; she is out 
to reduce “murder by motor,” primarily within her 
borders but also throughout the country. If her 
experience and type of organization is helpful to 
any other state, the time and expense have been 
well justified. In that one state perhaps one indi- 
vidual will not, in an instant of shocking abrupt- 
ness, be uanstormed from a happy human being 
into a trafhe statistic. 
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OCCUPATIONAL LICENSING 
LEGISLATION IN THE STATES 


Treats of the organization, powers and public accountability of occupational licensing agencies, the 
qualifications required for licensing in the various occupations, and problems of reciprocal licensing. 
Relates present-day licensing practices to major public problems. 
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Among the States 


Among the States 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


Legislative Workloads Considered in I}linois.— The 
Iinois Legislative Council has issued a report on the 
“end-of-the-session-rush” problem and ways of dealing 
with it. ‘To late bills, the 
report’s suggestions include pre-session filing and print 
ing of bills: early introduction of departmental bills; 
informal introduction, by deposit in a bill box, to save 
floor time; and a deadline alter which billy ordinarily 


deal with introduction of 


will not be printed. Relative to Committee operations it 
suggests pre-session Conferences lor each Chamber to facil 
itate carly organization of each, deadlines on committee 
reports and joint hearings on bills, at least when desired 
by corresponding committees of the two houses. To 
facilitate expeditious voting in the houses the report 
bills’ calendar ton 
calendar for bills affecting stat 


suggests an “uncontested noncon 
troversial measures, a 
and local government agencies, other special calendars 


to encourage early introduction and consideration of 
bills. and a series of deadlines fixed at the beginning olf 
the session as an over-all schedule of legislative activity. 
Other deal with 


of a home-rule policy to eliminate many local bills and 


suggestions annual sessions, adoption 
measures to enable the legislature to review vetoes, most 


of which are written alter final adjournment. 


Non-Partisan Judicial Election. — In their recent primary 
first time named candidates for the 


Phen 


choices were registered on a separal ballot provided lor 


Utah voters lor the 


state Supreme Court on a non-partisan basis. 
this group of state officials. The non-partisan judiciary 
law, passed by the last legislature, requires that incum 
bents be placed at the top of the ballot with their judi 
and incumbents. This, it) is 
make the 


tcnure standpomt, 


cial titles, designated as 


hoped will positions more attractive trom a 


Reeents 
Nebraska 
have announced plans for construction of a $1.5 million 


Nebraska Psychiatric Institute. The Board of 
and the Board of Control of the University of 


Psychiatric Institute to be started this tall. The building 
will be located on the campus of the university's College 
of Medicine: the new institute will work jointly with the 
College of Medicine 
specialized psychiatric 
parts of Nebraska. Facies will be provided for treat 
disturbed children and study and 


and the state hospitals to give 


treatment to patients from all 
ment of emotionally 
treatment of mental problems of the aged. There also 
will be space and equipment tor teaching and research. 


Iinois Nursing Homes.— Lhe Hlinois Public Aid Com 
mission has announced new regulations for supervision 


of private nursing homes which receive pay from the 
state for care of persons on relief rolls. The patients in 
question are generally old-age pensioners who require 
care impossible to obtain in their homes. The amount 
paid by the state to the nursing home depends on the 
patient’s requirements. The new regulations provide 
for a monthly payment to the home. Doctors and drug- 
gists are paid separately. Each patient receives about a 
55-00 monthly allowance. The nursing homes may not 
take money from other sources nor can money allowed 
the patient be applied toward the cost of nursing-home 
care. Homes must be approved by the commission and 
be open to frequent inspection in order to receive allow- 
ances for care of relief patients. 


Rhode Island Toll Roads Study.—Governor Roberts of 
Rhode Island has appointed a nine-member committee 
to study highway financing through the toll-road meth- 
od. The at present in a $4o million 
highway-development program, part of it to be financed 
by a bond issue which the voters approved in 1950. 


state is engaged 


Indian Affairs Council.— The Governors’ Indian Affairs 
Council held a three-day conference in Salem, Oregon, 
on the call of Governor Douglas Mckay in mid-Septem- 
ber. [he meeting brought together representatives from 
eight states to discuss problems of discrimination, educa- 
and health of 


tion, wellare Indians. 


‘ederal Employees and Loca ce. ce Virginia Su- 
Federal Employ nd Office.— The Virginia Su 
preme Court of Appeals has upheld a Virginia law olf 
1787 prohibiting federal employees from holding state 


or local office. The decision, handed down September 
10, alhrmed the ruling of a local court in a suit brought 
to contest the right of a federal employee to hold othice 


as a member of the Arlington County Board, Arlington 


County is just across the Potomac River from Wash- 
ington, and the decision disqualifies a large proportion 
of its population from holding office. Amendments 


to the Act ol passed by the Virginia General 
\ssembly in 1928 and 1948, designed to exempt Arling- 
ton and adjoining Fairfax Counties from the prohibi- 
tion, were declared unconstitutional by the court. 


1757, 


Mobile Civil Defense Welfare Teams.—At a meeting in 
Spokane, Washington, mid-September, welfare offi- 
cials of civil Northwest 
adopted Oregon's pattern for mobile welfare teams. Each 
its mobile teams available for interstate 


state defense agencies the 
state will make 


mutual aid. In Oregon, where mobile welfare teams are 


being organized in’ thirty-one counties, they include 
shelter-lodging managers, cooks, maintenance men, regis- 
trants and case workers. A) full team forty-two 


members. 
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1952-1953 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


The current edition of the book presents authoritative, up-to- 
date information on all the forty-eight state governments: 


Constitutional Developments Taxation and Finance Ae 
Administrative Systems Schools and Libraries ‘ 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Health and Welfare = 
Judicial Organization Highways and Aviation 

Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities ; 
Conservation, Planning, Development, and Other Essentials me 


Seores of state-by-state tables and charts, articles by experts 
in varied fields. Resters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators, and two 1953 Supplements to bring them up to date. bis Se 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND TWO SUPPLEMENTS 
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THE BOOK OF THE STATES ALONE 
$750 
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